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Abstract 

This paper provides a conceptual framework to assist researchers and practitioners in 
choosing programs that promote social and emotional competence in elementary school age 
children. In our two-tiered conceptual framework, the broadest piece is Adelman s (1996) 
comprehensive full service model. This model incorporates 6 enabling components. Our point of 
entry is the classroom focused enabling component. The second tier has two models specific to 
training social skills: Ladd and Mize (1983) and Elias and Clabby (1992). Ladd and Mize provide 
a social-cognitive learning model of social skills training. This model incorporates theory and 
evaluation data to provide a three step training procedure. Elias and Clabby’s work provides 
three phases for teaching social awareness and social problem solving. A major difference 
between these models is the unit of change the training is intended to effect. It is within this 
framework that we evaluate three widely recognized social skills training programs (ICPS, Tough 
Kid and Skillstreaming). Our results indicate that while all three of the social skills programs fit 
into’ various aspects of each model, Skillstreaming appears to most closely approximate the 
framework proposed by Ladd and Mize. The most effective way for school personnel to 
determine the appropriateness of a particular social skills training program is to examine the 
program through frameworks similar to those of Ladd and Mize and of Elias and Clabby. School 
personnel should pre-determine: l),the behavioral outcomes they wish to achieve through the 
training and 2) whether they would like to achieve this goal on an individual, classroom-wide, or 

school-wide basis. 
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A Conceptual Framework for Choosing Social Skills Programs 

Social skills training programs are commonly used in elementary schools to affect positive 
behavior change and prevent negative behavior in children (e.g., Elias & Branden, 1988). 

However, the literature suggests that school psychologists and other school personnel responsible 
for choosing programs, have difficulty selecting the appropriate program to meet the needs of the 
children (Sugai & Fuller, 1991). Schools often base these decisions on convenience and 
familiarity, rather than on data supporting the effectiveness of the program for the school’s 
population and issues. The purpose of this research is to provide schools with a data-based, 
conceptual framework to assist in this decision making process. This paper will address the 
following: 1) how the conceptual frameworks were chosen; 2) the utility of each framework; 3) 
descriptions of the social skills programs; 4) analyses of the social skills programs within the 
frameworks; and 5) results of our study. 

The first step in this research was to select existing frameworks that are appropriate for 
the evaluation of social skills training programs. The idea was to have multiple tiers that fit 
together, allowing an understanding of the programs within a larger context. The most inclusive 
tier was Adelman’s (1996) comprehensive full service model. Adelman’s model focused on 
aspects of the school and home. Fitting within the inclusive tier of Adelman’s model, we chose 
two frameworks that focused on the specifics of developing and training social skills (Ladd & 

Mize, 1983) and social competence (Elias & Clabby, 1992) in children. The rubric used to select 
frameworks was the relevance and the availability of supporting data. Frameworks were selected 
if a research base existed and if the components of the framework were relevant to social 
competence and social skills training programs. Both frameworks are considered relevant to the 
area of training social skills and w.ere data based. These models have different foci, which in turn 
helped highlight the differences in the specific training programs. The specific training programs 
chosen were 1) Interpersonal Cognitive Problem Solving: Kindergarten and primary grades 
(ICPS) (Shure, 1992); 2) Tough Kid — Social Skills Book (Sheridan, 1996); and 3) Skillstreaming 
the elementary school child (McGinnis & Goldstein, 1997). These programs were chosen because ’ 
of their wide spread use. 

Adelman’s fl9961 comprehensive full service model 

School reform has become a highlighted topic in this current day and age. Problems such 
as school violence, the overreferral of culturally/ethnically different students to special education, 
and the lack of academic success as measured by scholastic standardized examinations are issues 
with which school psychologists regularly grapple. However, while wide spread recognition 
exists that these issues need resolution, little attention is paid to the type of school support 
services and programs that could be provided to change some of the crises facing our schools. 

One model that deals with providing social and academic services to assist children and their 
parents is Howard Adelman’s (1996) comprehensive full service model. Adelman’s model moves 
beyond a full service model that primarily focuses on the "development of mechanisms to enhance 
service access, improve case management, coordinate resources, reduce redundancy, and increase 
efficacy" (p. 433). The full service model has several limitations because its focus is to increase 
community services by bringing these services from the outside, into the school. This emphasis of 
bringing services from the outside into the school can create tension among school personnel who 
may feel threatened due to being required to link up with "outsiders." Adelman’s model 
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accomplishes what the full service model did not because it examines different intervention ' 
components including: 1 ) classroom-focused enabling; 2) student and family assistance; 3) 
community outreach/volunteers; 4) home involvement in schooling, 5) support for transition, and 
^ crisis/ emergency assistance and prevention. Resource coordination is the central component of 
these enabling areas. 

The point of entry for our two-tiered model is the classroom-focused enabling component. 
The classroom-focused enabling component was chosen because of its emphasis on "enhancing 
classroom-based efforts to enable learning by increasing teacher effectiveness for preventing and 
handling problems in the classroom" (Adelman, 1 996, p. 437). One way to address classroom 
problems is by increasing students' social problem solving and social competence skills. 
Interventions such as Interpersonal Cognitive Problem Solving (ICPS) (Shure, 1992), Tough Kid 
- Social Skills Book (Sheridan, 1996), and Skillstreaming (McGinnis & Goldstein, 1997) aid in 
decreasing social conflict among children by teaching social problem solving skills. Adelman’s 
classroom-focused enabling component examines barriers to learning by helping to enhance 
healthy development. 

Adelman’s comprehensive full service model provides the broadest aspect of our 
conceptual mode (see Fig. 1). From this model, we move to two frameworks that focus more 
directly on developing and training social skills/competence in children. 

Ladd & Mize H983i and Elias & Clabby (1992) 

The work of Ladd and Mize (1983) and Elias and Clabby (1992) is used as a framework 
to help evaluate specific social skills training programs. Ladd and Mize provide a social-cognitive 
learning model of social skills training. This model identifies three basic training objectives that 
are wi thin the cognitive-social learning theory (Bandura, 1977). The three basic training 
objectives are 1) enhancing skill concepts, 2) promoting skill performance, and 3) fostering skill 
maintenance/generalization. The model provides training procedures and specific steps for 
accomplishing each objective. We chose this model as one portion of our framework because 1) 
it was developed to do so, and 2) the authors incorporate theory and evaluation data in its 
development. In addition, the utility of this model has been recognized by other researchers (e.g., 

Elias & Branden, 1988). . ' , n . ,, 

Ladd and Mize’s (1983) workds compared and contrasted to the work oi Elias and Llabby 

(1992). Elias and Clabby provide three phases for teaching social awareness and social problem 
solving: 1) self-control skills, 2) social awareness and group participation skills, and 3) social 
decision-making and problem-solving skills. T eaching self-control skills helps children to 
“accurately process social information, delay behavior long enough to thoughtfully access one’s 
social decision-making abilities and approach others in a way that avoids provoking their anger or 
annoyance” (Elias & Clabby, 1992, p. 16). Teaching social awareness and group participation 
skills are important because these skills “underlie the exercise of social responsibility and positive 
interactions in groups” (Elias & Clabby, 1992, p. 16). The social decision-making and problem 
solving s kills “represent the cornerstone of [their] approach, [the skills] are incorporated into a 
sequential strategy that is used to understand, analyze and react to stressful and problematic 
situations and situations that involve meaningful choices and decisions” (Elias & Clabby, 1992, p. 

17 ). 

We chose this model as part of our framework for three primary reasons. First, unlike 
Ladd and Mize’s model, which focuses on the unit of change as the child, Elias and Clabby’s 
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model includes changes at the individual, class-wide, school-wide, and district level. Second, 
Elias and Clabby indicate their model was developed to address cross-cultural and diversity issues 
within schools. Third, the Elias and Clabby model highlight the importance “to generate a 
simplified skills array that would reflect panhistorical, cross-cultural, and long-term adaptation 
and be feasibly implementable with high quality in diverse school settings” (Elias & Clabby, 1992, 

p. 16). 

Social skills training programs 

The last level of our framework is the selection of three social skills tr ainin g programs. 
Within the Ladd and Mize (1983) and Elias and Clabby (1992) frameworks, we evaluate three 
widely recognized social skills training programs. It was our intent to evaluate programs that are 
widely used and reco gniz ed in elementary schools. The programs chosen are Interpersonal 
Cognitive Problem Solving (ICPS) (Shure, 1992), The Tough Kid — Social Skills Book (Part of 
the ‘Tough Kid” Series by Rhode, Jenson, & Reavis) (Sheridan, 1996), and Skillstreaming the 
Elementary School Child (McGinnis & Goldstein, 1997). 

Interpersonal Cognitive Problem Solving (ICPS) — also known as I Can Problem Solve — 
was developed to teach children thinking skills to help evaluate and deal with interpersonal 
problems. The 83-lesson program teaches children how to think, not what to think. If the 20- 
minute lessons are conducted daily, the program takes approximately 4 months to complete. The 
program evaluated in this paper is f<?r use with kindergarten and primary school aged children. 

The Tough Kid — Social Skills Book is developed for use with children identified by peers 
and/or teachers as displaying maladaptive social behavior. The program helps school 
professionals identify ‘Tough Kids,” assess social skills, and teach social skills to children in small 
(4-8 children), structured groups. The program was developed and tested. on 8-12 year olds. The 
program was designed to be conducted weekly, with sessions lasting one hour, over the course of 
10 weeks. 

Skillstreaming the Elementary School Child examines the behavioral and other types of 
skills children need to get along with each other. The program makes the assumption that the 
learner is generally deficient in these skills. The goal is to teach these skills to children. There are 
nine key steps to learning the 101 skills identified in the Skillstreaming manual. The skills focus 
on helping the children get along with others and avoid conflict. The lessons last from 30-45 
minutes. One of the authors of this paper is currently working on a project with an urban 
elementary school that is implementing Skillstreaming as a school-wide intervention. 

Analyzing ICPS, Tough Kid, and Skiflstreaming within the Elias & Clabby H9921 model 

A more comprehensive understanding emerged about the three programs by evaluating 
them wi thin the larger frameworks. This section will describe the general patterns that emerged 
from the evaluation. For a more detailed account, see Table 1. To facilitate cross-referencing 
with Table 1, the numbers and letters corresponding to the component headings are included in 
text. 

First, both Skillstreaming and Elias and Clabby (1992) share a similar conceptual 
framework. Both Skillstreaming and Elias and Clabby incorporate elements of Bandura’s social 
learning theory (1977) in their respective development. Skillstreaming uses modeling, social 
reinforcement, and behavioral rehearsal. Skillstreaming teaches children that they are the agents 
of resolving interpersonal conflict, a fact that is also inherent in Elias and Clabby’s model. In 
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addition, when the overall definition of the three focal skills of Elias and Clabby’s work is 
compared to the skills taught in Skillstreaming, similarities between the two are seen. 

Component A . 

With regard to Component A of Elias and Clabby’s model, both the Tough Kid and 
Skillstreaming programs concentrate on the micro-skills of this component. ICPS lacked explicit 
lessons in the first two components of Elias and Clabby’s model on Self-Control Skills. Elias and 
Clabby may argue that by excluding the self-control skills, the prerequisites for learning social 
competence are not present and consequently the other lessons may not be as effectively learned. 
The Tough Kid program, unlike ICPS, devotes two full lessons (session #4 and session #7) to 
teaching self-control skills. The lessons that corresponded to Elias and Clabby’s model were 
calming self under stress (skill 4) and carrying on a conversation without provoking others (skill 
5). The Tough Kid program was developed for children who were identified because they were 
displaying signs of maladaptive behavior. The inclusion of these self-control skills may be due to 
a perceived need for these identified children. Similar to the micro-skills steps presented in Elias 
and Clabby’s model, Skillstreaming provides a lesson on listening (skill 1) and on following 
instructions (skill 2). Children are also taught how to begin and end a conversation, which is 
similar to skill 3. There is no skill lesson, however, on calming oneself down. 

Component B ... 

Both ICPS and Tough Kid lacked training in Social Awareness and Group Participation 

Skills. This clearly shows the individual-level focus of these programs, rather than the group-wide 
change that Elias and Clabby advocate. Skillstreaming differs from ICPS and Tough Kid because 
of its inclusion of material from Component B. For example, Skillstreaming includes a lesson on 
“Accepting a Compliment,” which is similar to skill 1, as well as on “Asking For Help” which is 

emphasized in skill. 

Component C . 

Tough Kid and ICPS provided the best fit within Elias and Clabby’s (1992) Social 
Decision-Making and Problem-Solving Skills. Skillstreaming did not share the same steps to reach 
these goals, as Elias and Clabby’s model. ICPS has specific lessons about noticing signs of 
feelings (skill 1 1), identifying issues or problems (skill 12), and selecting the best solution (skill 
16). In addition, generating alternative solutions (skill 14) and envisioning possible consequences 
(skill 1 5) are major elements of ICPS and covered in over 20 lessons. Similarly, Tough Kid 
devoted specific lessons to noticing signs of feelings (skin 1 1), identifying issues or problems (skin 
12), generating alternative solutions (sk01 14), envisioning possible consequences (skin 15), and 
selecting the best solution (skiU 16): As part of the weekly meeting, the Tough Kid students 
develop and set goals (skiU 13) with the instructor to work on the behavior learned in the lesson. 
Both ICPS and Tough Kid lacked an exphcit lesson that taught chfidren to plan and make a final 
check for potential obstacles (skiU 17). 

Skinstreaming did not teach a majority of the micro-skin steps offered in Ehas and 
Clabby’s model. For example, although Skillstreaming provides 10 lessons on “Skins for Dealmg 
With Feelings,” the other micro-skill steps identified in Component C are not explicitly discussed 
in the Skillstreaming curriculum. Despite the conceptual simfiarity between Ehas and Clabby s 
Social-Decision Making and Problem-Solving Skills, and that of Skillstreaming, the specific steps 
and methods of teaching these skills is different. 
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Analyzing ICPS. Tough Kid, and Skillstreaming within the Ladd & Mize H9831 framework 

In general, Skillstreaming appears to match the skill steps identified in this model more 
closely than either ICPS or Tough Kid. See table 2 for a more detailed analysis. 

Step 1 

ICPS and Tough Kid differ in the first step of Ladd and Mize’s framework — Enhancing 
Skill Concepts (step 1). In general, the Tough Kid program tends to be more explicit than ICPS 
about how to enhance skill concepts. The Tough Kid lessons are directive in how the leader 
should explain the purpose of the program (Component A), give examples (Component C), 
promote rehearsal and recall of skill concepts (Component D), and refine and generalize the 
concept (Component E). ICPS includes these components as suggestions for what the instructor 
can do once the lesson is over, not as part of the scripted lesson. For example, the manual 
suggests that the instructor “Dialogue” with the children around ICPS concepts when related 
issues arise during the school day. This approach requires that 1) the instructor is in regular 
contact with the children, and 2) the instructor is sufficiently skilled in ICPS concepts to dialogue 
with the children outside of the lesson. Similar to Tough Kid, Skifistreaming emphasizes the skill 
concepts and utilizes the micro-steps identified in component A. 

In both Tough Kid and ICPS, the instructor explicitly define the skill concept in terms of 
attributes (Component B). ICPS has approximately 40 lessons (almost half the program) devoted 
to teaching the pre-problem solving skills/vocabulary. The instructor teaches word concepts such 
as “or-and,” “do-do not,” and “fair-not fair” and feeling concepts such as “frustrated,” “happy,” 
and “mad.” This ensures the children have the proper vocabulary and language for problem 
solving, recognizing feelings, and making decisions. The Tough Kid program does not have as 
comprehensive an approach to teaching the skill concepts in terms of its attributes. However, at 
the beginning of each lesson, time is spent with a definition and clarification of the skill. 
Alternatively, the Skifistreaming curriculum allows children to explain what they think the topic 
might mean. The Skifistreaming instructor then provides the correct definition for the skill topic 
being introduced and leads the children to identifying relevant and irrelevant attributes of the 
lesson being taught. 

Step 2 

Skifistreaming, ICPS, and the Tough Kid program also differ on step 2 of Ladd and . 
Mize’s model — Promoting Skill Performance. Skifistreaming utilizes each of the components 
identified in Promoting Skill Performance through contrived situations that the children choose. 
The instructor first models the skill steps that the children are to leam. Each child then rehearses 
the skill steps while working in dyads, and receives verbal feedback from the instructor after the 
co-actor and the. group have responded to the main character’s performance. 

The Tough Kid program has many structures that allow the child to go successively from 
contrived situations to more real life situations. For example, similar to students in Skifistreaming 
groups, Tough Kid students are given the opportunity for guided rehearsal (Component A) 
through weekly role-plays, modeling, and feedback. Evaluation of the students’ performance by 
the instructor (Component B) is conducted through the role-play and when the weekly goals are 
evaluated. , 

While Skifistreaming and Tough Kid provide explicit instruction in Components A and B, 
ICPS does not include as explicit support in those areas. The incorporation of these components 
in ICPS is largely due to the group size — in smaller groups, the instructor is more able to give 
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individual feedback and more students are likely to participate in role-plays. Neither ICPS nor 
Tough Kid allows for explicit instruction that supports fostering skill refinement and elaboration 
(Component C). This is obtainable in the Skillstreaming group. 

Step 3 

Again, the Skillstreaming and Tough Kid program adheres more closely than ICPS in the 
Fostering .Skill Maintenance/Generalization (step 3) aspect of Ladd and Mize’s model. However, 
unlike Skillstreaming, neither the Tough Kid nor ICPS programs include Fostering Self-evaluation 
and Skills Adjustment (Component C). In Skillstreaming, students are assigned homework where 
they are instructed to try the skills practiced during the session, in real life situations. The 
instructor and the student decide together when, how, and with whom the skills will be used. The 
homework assignments, in turn, allow the student to rate his/her performance of a skill. These 
assignments help the student self-monitor personal skill outcomes as the skill growth progresses. 
The ICPS program falters on this general area because of the jump between learning the ICPS 
skills in the lesson setting to using those skills in the “real .world.” The manual has a 
Complementary Applications section that suggests how children can use the skills in the 
classroom situation. This differs from Skillstreaming, which makes the inclusion of this 
component at the instructor’s discretion. Alternatively, the Tough Kid program allows for role- 
plays, semi-structured play, goal setting, behavior contracts, and instructor/peer evaluation of 
behavior. All of these activities increase the skill generalization to other settings beyond the 
group. 

Results 

This research has evaluated three social skills programs within two frameworks that are 
relevant to such programs. The results suggest that while each of the three programs chosen fit 
into various aspects of our framework, Skillstreaming appears to most closely approximate the 
model of Ladd and Mize. The general skills identified by Ladd and Mize (e.g., Enhancing Skill 
Concepts), as well as many of the more specific skills (e.g., providing an advanced organizer) are 
skills that are emphasized in the Skillstreaming curriculum. The Skillstreaming program does not 
provide a good fit with Elias and Clabby’s model because the emphasis of Skillstreaming is on 
changing the skill deficit in' the individual child through group work. Elias and Clabby’s model 
focuses on making broader, classroom-wide, school-wide, and district-wide changes. 

Additionally, many of the micro-skills identified in Elias and Clabby, particularly with regard to 
Component C, are not emphasized in the Skillstreaming curriculum. 

As previously indicated, one of the authors is currently working in an elementary school 
located in an urban setting, that has attempted to implement Skillstreaming into the classroom 
curriculum. The results thus far are mixed. The primary problem appears to be related to the 
issue of time. Skillstreaming teaches 60 different skill lessons that should be taught to groups of 
students no larger than 8, for approximately 30-45 minutes. However, the manual does not 
clearly indicate whether Skillstreaming should be implemented classwide. The McGinnis and 
Goldstein (1997, p. 11 ) note that “...it is our hope based on beginning efforts to do so that 
Skillstreaming will find its place in the required school curriculum, both at the building and district 
levels.” Some teachers have struggled to successfully implement Skillstreaming into their 
curriculum on a weekly basis, while other teachers focus more on Character Education lessons 
(lessons that emphasize similar skills as Skillstreaming, such as how to get along better with 
others) and attempt to implement Skillstreaming when time permits. In order for Skillstreaming 
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to be a successful intervention or prevention tool, as with any program, treatment integrity must 
be considered. The identified school chose Skillstreaming by word-of-mouth. This method of 
choosing and implementing social skills programs and/or any other types of 
intervention/prevention models is not specific to this school; this method is a relatively common 
experience. Not surprisingly, the needs of the school and the intent of the program are not 
congruent. 



Our research was developed to provide a two-tiered conceptual framework for assisting 
school personnel in making decisions regarding the appropriateness of a social skills training 
program for a particular school. In our broadest level, we utilized Adelman’s (1996) 
comprehensive full service model which examines different intervention components including: 1) 
classroom-focused enabling; 2) student and family assistance; 3) community outreach/volunteers; 
4) home involvement in schooling; 5) support for transition; and 6) crisis/emergency assistance 
and prevention. We chose the classroom focused enabling component because as school 
psychologists, this is a primary area of interest. The next level of our framework was two models 
specific to social skills training programs: Ladd and Mize (1983) and Elias and Clabby (1992). 
These models were chosen based on their relevance to social skills programs, as well as the 
availability of supporting data. Research was used to develop both models. Within the two 
models, we analyze three widely recognized social skills training programs (Interpersonal 
Cognitive Problem Solving, Tough Kid, and Skillstreaming). This was done to better understand 
the si milari ties and differences between the programs and the chosen models. 

Our results indicate that Skihstreaming matches the Ladd and Mize model more closely 
than the other social skills programs examined. The general skill concepts as well as the micro- 
skills identified in Ladd and Mize’s work are skills that are generally emphasized in the 
Skillstreaming curriculum. In addition, this model focuses on the individual child, which is also 
the primary focus of Skillstreaming. While Skillstreaming fits into aspects of the Elias and Clabby 
model, the match is not very close. This is particularly true in terms of the unit of change. While 
Skillstreaming can be implemented school-wide, given the time constraints, it appears to be most 
appropriate for small groups of children, with emphasis on building the skill level of the individual 
child. Thus, the school- wide change advocated by Elias and Clabby does not fit with the 
Skillstreaming program. 

While identifying the most appropriate social skills training program may be a time 
consuming task, it is not an impossible endeavor. Schools should first pre-determine the 
behavioral outcome they would like to achieve and whether they would like to achieve this goal 
on an individual, classroom- wide or school-wide basis. This should be decided prior to selecting 
a social skills program. The program should then be examined through a framework similar to 
Ladd and Mize and Elias and Clabby. While the authors are aware that social skills training 
programs can be examined through other frameworks, it is strongly recommended that the 
framework(s) chosen be researched-based. 
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Table 1. Social Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (Elias & Clabby, 1992) 
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Table 1 . Social Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (Elias & Clabby, 1992 ) 

(A- Self-control skills, con’t and B-Social awareness and group participation skills) 
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Table 1. Social Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (Elias & Clabby, 1992) 

(B-Social awareness and group participation skills, con’t and C - Social decision-making and problem- solving skills) 
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Table 1. Social Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (Elias & Clabby, 1992) 
(C - Social decision-making and problem- solving skills, con’t) 
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Table 1. Social Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (Elias & Clabby, 1992) 
(C - Social decision-making and problem- solving skills, con’t) 
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Table 2. A cognitive-social learning model of social-skills training (Ladd & Mize, 1983) 
(Enhancing skill concepts — step 1) | 
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Table 2. A cognitive-social learning model of social-skills training (Ladd & Mize, 1983) 
(Enhancing skill concepts - step 1, con’t) 
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Table 2 . A cognitive-social learning model of social-skills training (Ladd & Mize, 1983 ) 
(Enhancing skill concepts - step 1 , con’t) 
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1) Interpersonal Cognitive Problem Solving (ICPS) kindergarten and primary grades 

(Shure, 1992) , 

2) The Tough Kid - Social Skills Book: 

Part of the “Tough Kid” Series by Rhode, Jenson, & Reavis (Sheridan, 1996) 

3) Skillstreaming in the elementary school child (McGinnis & Goldstein, 1997) 
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